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ABSTRACT 



This document is the first in a series of annual, 



faculty-designed supplements to Nassau Community College's (NCC's) (New York) 
manual, "Concepts & Procedures for Academic Assessment." The supplements are 
intended to provide faculty a forum through which they can communicate 
assessment designs and the impacts of those designs on student learning in 
their classrooms. Each article is written by a faculty member who is 
participating in the classroom assessment process, and who is committed to 
using that process to optimize the quality of the education achieved in his 
or her classroom. This supplement includes eight articles, each addressing 
different assessment methods: (1) "A New Faculty Member's Account of the NCC 

Assessment Process" (Michael Perna) ; (2) "Guidelines for Planning and 

Implementing Course-Based Assessment" (Gregory J. Lehenbauer) ; (3) 

"Traditional and Nontraditional Tools to Measure Student Learning" (Kumkum 
Prabhakar) ; (4) "Using a Knowledge Pre-test/Post- test to Assess Teaching 

Goals" (Lyle Hallowell) ; (5) "The Multi-section Course Challenge: Assessing 

COM 103" (Esther Bogin) ; (6) "The Assessment Process and Student Ownership Of 

Their Learning (Nontraditional Ways to Assess Learning) " (Esther Bogin) ; (7) 

"A Rationale for Eliciting Student Feedback" (Patricia Caro) ; and (8) "COM 
101: A Student-Based Assessment Model" (Errol Hibbert) . Appended is a 
four-page pullout that summarizes the goal-based assessment process. (JA) 



Reproductions supplied by EDRS are the best that can be made 
from the original document. 
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PROLOGUE I 



The Purpose of Assessment at Nassau Community College 

John Ostling, Vice-President for Academic Affairs 

I am pleased to forward to you - the teaching faculty - the first in the series of annual supplements to the 
College’s Assessment Manual. The supplements are intended to provide a regular publication through 
which faculty can communicate assessment designs and the impacts those designs have had on the 
learning of students in their classrooms. 

As you know, the systematic assessment of student learning conducted by faculty in the courses they 
teach is part of this college’s response to the quality assurance mandates of accrediting and 
governmental agencies. Collectively, these mandates direct all institutions of higher education to assess 
the outcomes of their activities and to seek ways to enhance the effectiveness with which they achieve 
their educational missions. Classroom Assessment is that part of the College's Comprehensive 
Assessment Plan that focuses on maximizing the educational effectiveness of the classroom 
environment. I believe it is the most important component because much of the College's educational 
mission is in fact accomplished through classroom instruction. 

Your efforts to integrate classroom assessment into your teaching methods and the learning activities of 
your students are, therefore, vital to the ability of the College to “plan for excellence” through its 
Comprehensive Assessment Plan. At present, that plan coordinates three operational areas of outcomes 
assessment: 



Classroom (Course-level) Assessment 
Academic Program Review 
Institutional Mission Review 

The outcomes associated with expectations for students’ learning as a result of the particular courses 
they take is the focus of classroom assessment while the cumulative outcomes resulting from students' 
involvement with the academic major are assessed through program review. The analysis of these 
outcomes, along with the impacts of the College as a whole both inside and outside the institution, then 
provides the basis for the examination of institutional effectiveness through the process of mission review. 
So, as teaching faculty, you should know that your work in the first of these processes is a fundamental 
part of a larger strategy to enhance institutional effectiveness and meet external mandates. 

As part of these same mandates, a fourth area of outcomes assessment that addresses 

Student Development Outcomes 

is currently being developed by the non-classroom teaching faculty to include the impacts of the co- 
curricular and extracurricular services and experiences at the College. 

Assessment has laid an ambitious agenda before the College and its faculty. As a central part of that 
agenda, the Office of the Vice-President for Academic Affairs will continue to work closely with the 
Academic Senate Assessment Committee to facilitate the implementation of Classroom Assessment 
across all teaching departments. It is my hope that you - the teaching faculty - will find this document 
helpful in advancing the implementation of classroom assessment in the courses you teach and that your 
expectations for educational excellence can be realized through that process of inquiry and scholarship. 



Welcome to the first issue of the NCC Assessment Supplement! 



PROLOGUE II 



Objectives of The Supplement 

The Academic Senate Assessment Committee 
Manual Revision Subcommittee 

The Supplement was written as a pragmatic and concise extension to the Academic Senate Assessment 
Committee’s (ASAC) current manual, “Concepts and Procedures for Academic Assessment" (February, 
1999), which was designed to assist faculty in their quest to achieve excellence in instruction and learning 
through systematic classroom assessment. Answers to substantial questions about the background, 
evolution of assessment at NCC, basic tenets and principles, the GBA matrix format for data recording, 
and the role of general education can be found in this manual. You are encouraged to revisit it. 

While classroom assessment offers faculty and students opportunities to make systematic inquiries into 
the teaching and learning processes, it also represents a partnership between them. The participation of 
faculty and students in the evolution of the process itself has resulted in requests for more “user-oriented" 
information about assessment that addresses: 



• Methodologies for linking assessment with teaching and learning 

• Strategies for implementing measurements that are more diagnostic of students’ 
learning to supplement traditional methods of assessing students 

• Ways to overcome obstacles common to participants in this process 

• Ways to increase student and faculty ownership and reduce reluctance to 
participate in this process 

• Examples of quantifying qualitative measurements 

• Examples of the use of pre-tests and post-tests 



...and the list continues to grow... 



Hence, following the publication of the ASAC’s principles-oriented Manual, the Assessment Supplement 
is a natural, next step taken to improve the information that supports the faculty-owned, faculty-driven, 
faculty-designed process of assessment at NCC. It is written by faculty who are participating in the 
classroom assessment process, and who are committed to use that process to optimize the quality of the 
education achieved in their classrooms. Although as faculty members we come from varied disciplines, 
we are faced with common challenges in the planning, development and implementation stages of this 
process. Many of us have opened dialogues (informal conversations in learning) with each other, 
demonstrating a need to share and discuss problems and possible solutions, to share and discuss ‘what 
has worked, what is working, what is not working, and, optimistically, what will work.’ 

It is suggested that you regard the written materials contained in this supplement as another opportunity 
for engaging in informal conversations in learning with your colleagues. You are invited to extend these 
conversations by contacting the author(s) whose ideas interest you or by making a future contribution to 
its contents. 

Enjoy this first issue. We look forward to future dialogues with you, as well as your input and feedback on 
the issues of teaching and learning that assessment seeks to resolve. 



O 
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ARTICLE 



A New Faculty Member’s Account of the NCC Assessment Process 

Michael Pema, Criminal Justice 



As I complete my first year at Nassau, I see my role as a member of the Assessment Committee to be 
vital in contributing to the excellence of the student learning process. That's right, the student learning 
process. That is, I see assessment at an academic institution as the touchstone of the transition in higher 
education from teaching-centered instruction to learning-centered instruction. First, I would like to identify 
this transition in a little more depth. Then I would like to make some suggestions, both procedural and 
substantive, in reference to the assessment process from the perspective of a new faculty member. 

The first statement in the preface of the College's Academic Assessment Manual speaks to the 
importance of assessment in maximizing the learning process. It states, “The ultimate goal of 
assessment is to engage faculty in systematic efforts to maximizing students’ learning and, thereby, the 
educational excellence of the institution.” When I first read this statement I took notice of the implied 
application of systems analysis to the learning process. I began to take inventory of the various 
resources offered at NCC and in the community at large to enhance student learning. To my mind, it is 
critical that the Assessment Committee work to convince members of the campus community that 
assessment is not a threat to their professional status, academic freedom, or a bureaucratic control 
mechanism, but a process to enhance our status as professionals and more importantly, the quality of the 
student learning process. 

To follow up on this point, as we enter the new millennium, the expectations are for community colleges 
to become the exemplars of learning institutions, institutions that facilitate the opportunities that maximize 
learning for their students. I also realize that this expectation may be at odds with the traditional role of 
institutions of higher education: which is to provide instruction. Within a theme of assessing learning, not 
instruction, our goal becomes focused on the identification of learning goals and the documentation 
provided by critical measurements of the success of students in achieving that expected learning. And the 
underlying motivation for all of this is our passion for continuous improvement of the learning process. 
The traditional results that concern full-time enrollments, course offerings, program configurations, 
improved revenues and physical resources can only be reached once the student learning needs of the 
institution are in view through a campus-wide commitment to a learning-centered assessment process. 
For improved learning enhances the worth of the Nassau graduate, and in turn the reputation of the 
College as an institution that values learning, both being pre-requisite (or at least co-requisite) to the 
success of the College in these other areas. This should be the first and clearest message that new 
faculty receive as they begin their teaching careers at Nassau Community College. 

As a new faculty member assigned to the Assessment Committee and to the responsibilities of 
Departmental Assessment Coordinator for the Criminal Justice Department, this whole process of 
assessment has been a daunting challenge. I was fortunate to have my Assessment Committee 
colleagues as a resource. They quickly oriented me to the process to a degree that has given me the 
capacity to bring some leadership to the process within my own department. 

The following are some observations and suggestions pertaining to assessment from the perspective of 
one who encountered a responsibility to that process in the first year of service to the College: 

• The need exists for a substantive orientation of new faculty to the assessment process. 

Members of the Assessment Committee could conduct an orientation for new faculty on a 
campus-wide basis or the individual assessment coordinator, on a departmental basis. I 
would suggest doing this separately from the usual orientation for new faculty. This will serve 
to stress the importance of assessment as a mainstream academic process. Perhaps, a 



workshop format where new faculty receive a certificate or letter of attendance for their tenure 
file would be best to encourage attendance. 

• There is a need for a Departmental Assessment Manual 

New faculty members should receive a Department Assessment Manual containing the 

specific policies and assessment designs (matrices) formulated by the department for its own , 

courses, in addition to the manual that addresses concepts and college-wide procedures that 

is distributed to all faculty. The departmental assessment coordinator should serve as 

mentor to all new departmental faculty members in reference to assessment issues and 

responsibilities. 

• Provide a resource list to all new members of the College-wide Assessment Committee. 

Every member of the College-wide Committee should receive a copy of “Classroom 
Assessment Techniques: A Handbook for Faculty" (Cross & Angelo, 1993) and access to the 
materials collected through an Assessment Resource Center located at OIR. The Committee 
has talked about organizing such a center, which in my opinion is an excellent idea. 

• Develop a networked information system for faculty to access student academic data . 

This would provide teaching faculty with a vital resource to analyze and anticipate student 
academic needs before such problems occur. Faculty would have a basis for planning and 
adjusting modes of instruction to facilitate the learning needs of individual students. 

• Isolate sections of the college-wide Assessment Manual for focused distributions 

For example, take section III of the Assessment Manual and, with a few modifications, make 
it into a brochure for new faculty members and newly assigned assessment coordinators. 

• Develop Implementation & Coordination Procedures for assessing multi-section courses 
Examples of specific implementation procedures to develop agreement among instructors 
involved in the teaching of the same course with regard to uniform learning goals and 
measurement strategies are deficient in the current college-wide manual. While the issue 
here is to give the course instructor ownership of the assessment process, some degree of 
uniformity in the process among multiple sections of the same course is also expected. 

Perhaps, some type of teaching goal rotation method might be useful for some situations 
where individuality is an overriding goal. 

• Clarify specific assessment policies that apply to adjunct faculty 

The role of adjunct faculty in the assessment process remains unclear and many questions 
remain concerning their contractual responsibilities in relation to this process. There is a need 
for the College Administration and the college-wide Assessment Committee to develop 
explicit policies covering these issues. 



For more information, you are invited to contact this author 



Michael Perna 

Department of Criminal Justice 
Nassau Community College 
Office: G142 Phone:516-572-8177 

Email: pernam@sunvnassau.edu 
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ARTICLE 



Guidelines for Planning & Implementing Course-Based Assessment 

Gregory J. Lehenbauer, Physical Sciences 

ABSTRACT 

The experience in developing a course based assessment plan in a multi-sectioned undergraduate course in 
meteorology is described. A method for breaking a course down into its various topics and sub-topics is 
demonstrated. Once a course is broken down into as many separate components as possible, the process of course 
assessment is then continued by developing the first three columns of the GBA matrix for three selected sub-topics. 
During the semester, the measurement tools are implemented after the sub-topics and topics have been taught. 
Upon evaluating the results of the measurement tools, modifications during the following semester can be made and 
applied to the behavioral outcomes, the teaching methods, supplemental tools or measurement tools to see if 
improvements in learning can be achieved in the next set of measurement results. This process can continue for 
each particular sub-topic until the desired student results are obtained. Upon obtaining the desired results, the 
assessor can then move onto another sub-topic to be assessed and continue this process until all of the 100 or more 
sub-topics have been assessed. Upon assessing all of the individual sub-topics, the process begins anew with the 
first topic on the list This continuous process lends itself easily to be adapted as new material is brought into the 
course or as previous material becomes outdated. This whole process provides a method of course assessment 
carried out by the instructor. Taken in the proper context this kind of assessment can improve teaching and learning 
as it clearly indicates what students understand and what modifications need to be made to the teaching method, 
goal or measurement design and its implementation. 



1. Introduction 

The need to delineate a method of planning and 
developing course based assessment arose as one of 
the difficulties in implementing the plan for continued 
assessment of all sections of all courses at Nassau 
Community College in Garden City, NY. In some 
areas, instructors successfully broke down their 
courses into the many various sub-topics that are 
found in each particular course. In other areas, 
instructors only broke their courses into a handful of 
topics. After implementing the assessment process 
defined in the manual entitled Concepts & Procedures 
for Academic Assessment produced by the 
Assessment Committee of the Academic Senate at 
Nassau Community College (NCC) in February of 
1999 questions were asked as to what to do next. It 
became evident that breaking down a course into only 
a handful of topics did not clearly reveal whether a 
student understood everything about that topic. The 
measurement tools which were used revealed that in 
general the students understood the basics of the 
topic, but it did not clearly show whether all aspects of 
the topic, which were taught, were understood. 
Therefore, the assessment process has to be taken a 
step further. In other words, a course has to be 
broken down into as many sub-topics as the course 
allows before the assessment process can be 
implemented. The remainder of this article provides a 



method for breaking down a course in meteorology 
into its many sub-topics and then discusses a plan for 
implementing assessment that covers all of these 
sub-topics. 

2. Breaking down a course 

The first problem encountered in assessing an entire 
course is to determine what topics are going to be 
assessed. One has to be careful not to make the 
individual topic too broad or one would still not know 
whether or not students were fully comprehending all 
of the subject matter. The first task then is to break 
down a course into its individual sub-topics or 
teaching goals. For any course, one could begin with 
the course description found in the college catalogue. 
For the meteorology course the description found in 
the NCC Catalog (1998-2000) is as follows: 



SCI 107 Elements of Meteorology: The study of the 
basic principles that affect daily and long range changes 
in the weather. The formation of thunderstorms, lightning, 
tornadoes and hurricanes will also be studied. Laboratory 
exercises include the study of weather instruments, 
surface and upper air maps and weather forecasting. 
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